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samples prior to testing are similar. When atmospheric temperatures are
low, high correlation between plate count and methylene blue reduction is
only obtained with a high initial bacterial content. It must also be mentioned
in considering this test that milk which contains large numbers of mastitis
streptococci does not readily undergo decolourisation except when large
quantities of pus cells are present in addition. Streptococci appear to have
little action on the dye and any rapid decolourisation which may occur is
due to the cellular elements present. As a result, samples from cows possessing
latent infections of the udder are not likely to fail to comply with the
prescribed standards when methods of production at the farm are such as
to preclude extraneous contamination.
The employment of the methylene-blue test in the examination of raw,
designated milks has tended to cause producers to become a little apathetic
and, if reports are to be believed, much of the keenness of the days when the
plate count was solely employed has disappeared. Farmers had become
interested in bacterial counts, unsatisfactory as the methods by which they
were obtained might be, and as they adopted improved methods of produc-
tion, they were pleased to see the bacterial content of their samples decreased.
By the use of this method, it is impossible to indicate to a producer that his
sample is either better or worse than the previous one, provided that both
samples satisfy the test, without extending the reduction period indefinitely.
It is probable, therefore, that its employment has caused the standard of
designated milk production to be somewhat relaxed as a producer obtains
little satisfaction from the results achieved. Indeed, a careless producer
may be surprised to be told that his samples are satisfactory, when, for a
variety of reasons, he is aware of the fact that his methods over a period of
months have been steadily deteriorating. It is also true to say that large
numbers of coliform organisms might be added to very good milk without
bringing it unduly under suspicion. If the estimation of coliform content
were regularly carried out, this would be detected, but as this examination is
not officially required to be made with every sample, it is quite possible for
pollution of this type to escape detection.
Some remarkable results have been reported where the method
has been employed in conjunction with the plate count. Samples which
have satisfied the test would, if the plate count had been sole criterion,
have been rejected, some such samples possessing a plate count of over a
million organisms per millilitre. While the test provides a speedy means
of estimating the quality of milk, it would have been advisable if the plate
count together with a constant estimation of coliform organisms present in
a sample had remained as adjuncts to its use, particularly as these tests
are necessary for assessing conditions at the point of production and for
checking improvements. Generally speaking, this test is more lenient than
the combination of plate count and coliform test, but if the methylene-
blue test is combined with a coliform estimation the standard is much the
same.
This test has also proved useful in the assessment of pasteurised
milk supplies. The examination of such milk by the plate count aims
mainly at detecting recontamination after treatment from inefficiently-
sterilised surfaces during cooling and bottling and it should provide
an estimate of the keeping quality of milk in the hands of the
"consumer. In conjunction with the phosphatase test, it is the
approved method of examination of pasteurised milk samples, although